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THE PROBLEM OF CHARITY.* 


HE first and the most interesting thought with which one 
faces an assemblage like this, is the thought of the special 
quality and character of life which it represents. Other Con- 
gresses in this great series will gather here many of the world’s 
most conspicuous names and most famous leaders, but the 
meeting which begins to-day does not depend on reputation or 
fame to fulfil its rich opportunity. It is not a Congress of those 
who are achieving great names for themselves or famous deeds 
for their country; it is the Congress of self-sacrifice, the meet- 
ing of those who are content to be unknown if only the world 
in which they live can be made better through their service. 
It stands for quiet self-forgetfulness and unassuming devotion. 
It is a Congress whose special motto might be that strange 
word of the Christian gospel: ‘‘ He that would be the greatest 
among you shall be the servant of all.”” I see the delegates to 
such a Congress gathering here from all their different works 
of self-effacing benevolence; I see you coming from your 
asylums and reformatories, from your charity offices, with their 
pathetic clients, and from your beautiful visitations in many a 
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sunless home; and yet, as you meet, I see in your faces not 
the weary look of those who have borne with much hard duty, 
but the unaffected happiness which comes to men and women 
only through a life of generosity and service. I congratulate 
you on this great privilege of your chosen work. It is a great 
joy to feel sure, as you may, that in your vocation you are deal- 
ing with the central problems of this modern age. 

The fundamental law of the naturalist is said to be the sur- 
vival of the fit; the much more fundamental law of the charity- 
workers is the revival of the unfit; and this revival of the fitness 
to survive, in the degraded and outcast, the unfortunate and 
defeated in the competition of life, is the new science for whose 
transforming power the world is waiting, and whose ministers 
it is your happy privilege to be. 

Many of you, no doubt, are so immersed by the details and 
routine of your daily life that you hardly realize the nature of 
this extraordinary spiritual movement in which you have your 
part. If in these days, as of old, the Master of the spiritual 
life should come to you in your daily work and say: “I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was naked, and ye 
clothed me; sick and in prison, and ye came unto me,” you 
would, I doubt not, answer with the same surprise which others 
of the old time felt: ‘‘ Master, when saw we Thee hungry and 
fed Thee, or sick, or in prison, and came unto Thee?” No such 


great task as this is given to us todo. And yet, I think that 
He, who knew what was in man, if He could stand in the midst 
of such an assemblage as this, with its devoted workers and 
generous administrators, would say, as He did of old, and with a 
deeper sympathy perhaps than He could feel in many a church 


that bears His name: “Inasmuch as you have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
To an audience thus composed I do not presume to come 
with any word of practical advice. I do not propose to offer 
counsel about charity to those who know her and serve her 
best. In all such questions of past history, or present adminis- 
tration, or future programme, we are soon to listen to wise 


counsellors of many nations and tongues, and I do not antici- 
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pate the themes which are to be presented to us in these busy 
days. And yet, before we separate to these varied delibera- 
tions, it may be well to pause a moment in the region of more 
general thoughts, and to give one quiet look together over the 
whole range of the work which you have given your lives to do. 
Let us for a moment stand off from the details of the task, as 
the artist now and then stands off from the work over which he 
lovingly and laboriously bends, that he may the better see how 
each part is related to one harmonious whole. Or rather, let 
us go up—as officers of an army go up—out of the smoke and 
conflict of the battle they are fighting, to some remoter hill-top 
where the plan of the whole campaign lies less obscured be- 
neath their feet; and then, perhaps, we may go down again 
and take our places in our own special battalion, and fight our 
own little battle against social wrong, with a renewed and a 
more patient hope. 

Standing thus together, then, at this point of general view, I 
wish to ask with you the most general question which our sub- 
ject can possibly suggest: What is this phenomenon of charity, 
I inquire, in which each of us has his special part? What is 
the nature of this field of service which we see stretching away 
about us on so many sides? Howcan we define the work with 
which modern charity undertakes to deal? What is the prob- 
lem of charity? That is the elementary question which I ask 
you to consider. And the first and most general answer to this 
most general question is this,—that the problem of charity in 
the modern world is a vastly larger thing than either the name 
or the history of charity might lead one to expect. For many 
centuries charity has occupied a very limited and special field. 
Its sphere has been bounded by the practice of alms-giving for 
temporary relief. It has needed but two elements: on the 
one hand, the tender-heartedness of the giver; and, on the 
other, the mendicancy of the receiver. The prosperous have 
felt ill at ease while their neighbors suffered, and have mitigated 


the lot of the unfortunate by doles of money or material sup- 


port. That has been the work of charity. Let us recognize 
the beautiful impulse which such a work represents. It is an 
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impulse which has its historical beginning with the birth of 
Christianity. Along with other mighty truths then entering 
into the world there came a new ideal of human nature: a sense 
of value in each human soul for its own sake, however degraded 
or forsaken that soul might be. Out of the new faith in the 
Fatherhood of God flowed this other new faith in the brother- 
hood of men, and it made one of the great transitions in the 
evolution of the human race. The poor and rejected, the sub- 
merged of mankind, were regarded in a wholly new light when 
they were thus accepted as essential parts of the one body in 
Christ. The solidarity of the race became a practical belief. 
If one suffered, all suffered with him. The ‘ Caritas” of the 
Christians gave a quality and color to human relations which 
classic civilization never knew. Poverty was no longer a bar 
to brotherhood. It was rather an invitation to the new frater- 
nity. Through the custom and worship of the early Christian 
Church there ran this golden thread of practical faith, that 
relief of a brother’s want was the first test of a true Christian 
life. And yet, beautiful as this new sense of value was, it 
brought with it its own new danger. The new zeal for charity 
came to demand the poverty on which to spend itself. The 
new philanthropy created anew mendicancy. Poverty grew by 
what it fed on. Mendicancy came before long to be a profes- 
sion, and unproductive idleness to be one mark of a saint. The 
workers of the world had to support an increasing number of 
these sacred unemployed. There seemed to be little virtue in 
making one’s honest living, but great virtue in giving alms to 
those who did not make their living. Thus Christian charity 
threatened to become, for the rich, little more than the senti- 
mental atonement for prosperity; and for the poor a grave 


temptation to indolence, pauperism and fraud. How slowly 


any change was to come in this conception of charity is to be 
seen even now in many an Oriental nation, where alms-giving 
and mendicancy are still all that represent the work of charity, 
and where the notion of a Congress of scientific students to dis- 
cuss the principles of charity would seem simply absurd. But 
in western Europe and the countries populated therefrom, 
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partly through a better understanding of Christianity itself, and 


partly through the growth of the scientific spirit, a new range 
of opportunity has by degrees opened before the work of 
charity. The new forms of industrial life, the vastly greater 
social complexity, the increasing wealth, the manifold inven- 
tions and the democratic spirit of the last fifty years, have 
made for us a new social environment, with new problems call- 
ing for new rules of conduct. Just as our methods of trade 
have been transformed by steam and telegraph so that the 
sailing-vessel to the Indies and the merchant's letter of advice 
are now like ancient history to us, so modern charity has by 
degrees left behind it the elementary relation of giving and re- 
ceiving, and has become a part of the great complex unity of 
modern life. It is not that the earlier ideal has had to be out- 
grown, but that it has had to be intelligently directed. We in- 
herit from the past of philanthropy this great spiritual force, 
which has proved itself a natural part of human life just as the 
force of steam or of electricity is a natural part of the physical 
world, and we are now called, not to the repression of this im- 
pulse to charity, but to the discipline of it for the service of the 
world. The scientific mind fastens on this dynamic capacity 
of the love of man, just as it takes possession of the electric 
current and harnesses it into the machinery of modern life; and 
then this force of Christian feeling which, in its undisciplined 
use threatened peril to society, for the first time discloses the 
many directions in which it can be profitably applied, and the 
larger service it was designed to do. Just as the electric flash 
is applied to its scientific service of heat and light and motion, 
so the instinct of charity, instead of being an occasional senti- 
ment, lighting up here and there the selfish world as an electric 
flash lights up a midnight sky, becomes the foundation of a 
science and is practically utilized in ways of which the earlier 
world did not dream. The old charity was simply the unre- 
flecting expression of the sheer emotion of pity; the new 
charity directs this emotion along definite economic lines. 
The old charity satisfied the feelings of the giver by alms; the 
new charity educates the receiver to do without alms. The old 
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charity was temporary relief; the new charity is continuous 
education. The old charity had but one way of expression; the 
new charity has a thousand channels. Often the most chari- 
table course is that which has the least so-called charity about 
it. It is better charity to find work than to relieve want, better 
charity to teach a trade than to encourage the trade of mendi- 
cancy, better charity to provide stimulus for thrift than to make 
thrift unnecessary. The old charity met the drunken beggar 
on the street and gave him the means for his further degrada- 
tion; the new charity meets a drunken woman on the crowded 
thoroughfare—as did one fair girl in one of our great cities not 
long ago—puts an arm round the poor bewildered wretch, 
passes down the busy street hand locked in hand, puts the 
woman to bed, and then watches the patient from day to day 
until at last the demon of drink may be driven out by the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection, and the body and soul of a 
human being may be saved. 

Such is modern charity in its new summons to its larger 
work. And now I go on to ask, once more, for a definition of 
the conduct thus described. What is the problem of charity as 
it thus opens before us in this new breadth and scope? It is, 
I answer, a twofold problem—the same problem which meets 
any man who has at his command a special force with which to 
work, and a special work given for that force fo do. Here, on 
the one hand, is this power of a great spiritual idea, and here, 
on the other hand, is the mighty mechanism of modern life 
with its awful contrasts, its pitiful competitions, its tragic inci- 
dents; and to apply this ideal to this reality—that is the prob- 
lem of charity. It is, in short, ethics applied to economics; the 
sense of duty introduced as a dynamic into the complex ma- 
chinery of the modern world. And what does this problem 
demand of charity? It demands two elements, each perfectly © 
distinct, and each absolutely essential. One element is the 
method of charity; the other is its motive. The method must 
be the method of business. It must not conflict with economic 
principles; it must conform to them and reinforce them. The 


motive, on the other hand, must be that of ethics—the same 
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sense of brotherhood which once satisfied itself with almsgiv- 
giving, precisely as active in its influence, but disciplined in its 
use. And here at once appear the two risks of modern charity 
—risks which are equally familiar and equally misleading. 
Charity may, on the one hand, be unbusiness-like, so that the 
motive lacks method ; or, charity may become wholly a matter of 
business, so that the method lacks motive. You may introduce 
the power carelessly, and then your machine will be shattered ; 
or, you may trust to the machine to run itself, and then the 
machine will stop. Here, then, are the two cardinal principles 
of charity—its economic method and its supra-economic im- 
pulse. The one gives to charity its science, the other pre- 
serves to charity its sentiment. Science without sentiment is 
like an engine without steam; beautifully adjusted it may be 
in all its parts, but practically a lifeless structure. Sentiment 
without science is like steam which is unapplied to its proper 
work or unchecked in its expansion. The moment one con- 
siders the nature of any modern movement of charity, he sees 
these two opposite aspects of the case. Take, for instance, the 
work—now so widely and beneficently undertaken—of provid- 
ing improved lodgings for the poor. The first test of such a 
scheme is, as you are well aware, the business test. To be 
wise charity, such an undertaking must, first of all, be good 
business; and the demonstration that security, privacy and 
cleanliness can be provided for the poor on strictly commercial 
terms and with business success, makes perhaps the most con- 
spicuous triumph of scientific charity. But turn the same case 
round, and the other side of the problem appears. What is it, 
after all, that makes such dwellings financial successes? It is 
that they express the thoughtfulness, considerateness and jus- 
tice of those who built them. Put them in the hands of un- 
scrupulous owners, and the very elements which induce good 
tenants to seek them—the safety, privacy, the inducement to 
thrift—disappear, and with these disappears also the commer- 
cial advantage. Thus the motive which distinguishes such 


lodgings from the surrounding rookeries is, after all, what 


gives them their business place. Philanthropy rightly directed 
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has economic value. Wise charity is good business. Benevo- 
lence has a place in the modern industrial world. Or, observe 
again this same twofold character in your Associated Charities 
System: It has its mechanism, and that mechanism is disci- 
plinary, negative, stern. But this machinery only performs its 
service that there may work through it the mission of the 
friendly visitor, bearing a moral motive to the poor. The two 
sides of the system are essential to each other. Take away the 
machinery, and the friendly visitor has no security from fraud; 
take away the friendly visitor, and the system tempts one to 
look for fraud and little else. The business method runs the 
risk of hard-headedness, and the kindly friend the risk of soft- 
heartedness, and the twofold nature of wise charity is the essen- 
tial basis and strength of the whole scheme. In the book of 
the prophet Ezekiel there is a wonderful picture of the world 
of heaven, and it was to him a vision of many and bewilder- 
ing wheels. ‘‘The appearance of the wheels,” says the 
prophet, “ was like unto the colour of a beryl, and their work 
was, as it were, a wheel in the middle of a wheel.’ But within 
these wheels, as the prophet saw them, there were living creat- 
ures, ‘and when the wheels went, the living creatures went, 
and when the living creatures had the spirit to go, the wheels 
were lifted up, for the spirit of the living creatures was in the 
wheels.” It is a picture of the visions which so many earnest 
workers have to-day of the future of philanthropy. Wheels 
there must be, and wheels in the middle of wheels. But the 
wheels are set in motion by the spirit of life, and the spirit of 
the living creatures is in the wheels. 

Such seems to be the problem of modern charity—a twofold 
problem, partly of economics, partly of ethics, its method of 
the head, its spirit of the heart. This problem, however, car- 
ries with it large consequences. From these two elements, 
thus defined, there issue a whole series of practical rules, to 
which wise charity must conform. Each principle involves 
several corollaries. There are some rules which are laid upon 
your charity by its demand for economic method, and there 
are some which flow directly from its moral motive, and to- 
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gether these corollaries make up the condition of all effective 
work. It is these working rules of wise charity which you, in 
your different sections, are now to discuss and reinforce in all 
their variety of application to the special themes, which will 
engage you. But before we separate to these special tasks, let 
us notice a few of the most elementary of such rules which 
thus proceed from the two principles I have laid down; first 
from the business method of charity and then from its ethical 
impulse. On the one hand there seem to be three most gen- 
eral demands laid on our charity by the principle of business 
method. And first among such Iname: Knowledge—the com- 
prehensive and scientific knowledge of the material with which 
one in charity has to deal. It seems to be rather an elementary 


truth to say that business method needs accurate and compre- 


hensive knowledge. A man, for instance, who deals in cotton, 
must first of all know all about the visible supply, the probable 
crop and the movement of trade in his special business. The 
person who deals in charitable relief in any community ought 
first of all, we should suppose, to know the real extent, the ex- 
act nature and the world-wide movement of his subject. Yet 
as a matter of fact, I ask you, how much charity has behind it 
this kind of comprehensive knowledge? Who knows, for in- 
stance, in his own city, with entire precision the total dimen- 
sions of destitution, the types to be dealt with, their relative 
size and special character, the occupations represented, the 
total number of the unemployed, the cost of living and the mi- 
gration into the city and away from it? Yet it is precisely 
such knowledge which would give to charity work, as it gives to 
all other business, its grasp and decision, and would insure for 
it public confidence. Charity guaranteed by knowledge is like 
the exploring of a dangerous country with a chart of it in your 
hands. It changes a series of incidental and fragmentary ob- 
servations into a systematic campaign. Fortunately for us all, 
we have beforeus a monumental example of this kind of Charity 
Coast Survey work in the elaborate and costly research of Mr. 
Charles Booth, of which, says the London Spectator, “it is not 
too much to say that it has done more to help the solution of the 
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social problem than any man, or indeed any institution or agency 
of the time.” To have the whole life of a great city laid down 
on a chart, with the nature of its population, its strata of social 
classes, and the various rocks, dangers and obStructions which 
hinder the movements of reform all plainly indicated—what 
help to navigation in such troubled waters can be greater than 
this? It is safe to say that among the many works of mercy 
which every city needs, there ought to be included this work 
which seems rather remote from mercy—the scientific survey 
of the fiela to which mercy is to be applied. Certainly here is 
a great opportunity in any city for an individual or institution 
with the money, skill and inclination for scientific sociology. 
Sooner or later every large town must be dealt with in this 
way, and it is an encouragement to think that hardly any other 
such investigation will ever have to be so vast or so com- 
plicated as this which has led the way, 

I name next, as a second obvious demand of business 
method, the union of the forces applied to charity. Consoli- 
dation in business may have its perils, but it is essential to ef- 
fectiveness in modern life. It is equally true in charity. Scat- 
tered and unrelated charities run two risks,—the risk of dupli- 
cating many cases of relief, and the risk of leaving many cases 
uncared for at all. The unworthy are tempted to deceive, and 
the worthy find themselves often beyond the technical purposes 
of these special institutions. A complete understanding among 
all who are concerned in charity is essential both to justice and 
to mercy. And this business aspect of charity has its import- 
ance for the givers as well as for the receivers. Scattered 
and disconnected organizations are enormously extravagant. 


There is more than one institution to-day in most of our large 
cities calling itself a charity, where at least half of the total in- 
come goes to support the person who collects the funds. The 


institution, that is to say, practically exists to give the col- 
lector a living, and the collector, pleading at your door for 
such a cause, weakens the plea which you ought to answer in 
another. Still further, this very multiplicity of demands makes 
many persons shrink altogether from their duty. They are 
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never safe from these irregular appeals, their giving becomes 
unsystematic and spasmodic, and finally they begin to harden 
their hearts toward the whole subject. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to inquire whether even without consolidation there can- 
not be some “pooling of issues” in such affairs, and some 
degree of unity attained. The most important experiment of 
this kind has been tried for some years past in the city of 
Liverpool, and I trust that in some one of your sections atten- 
tion will be called to this Liverpool system of collection. In 
the year 1873, as many of you, no doubt, are aware, the 
charity experts of that city noticed the accidental and un- 
systematic way in which relief was administered, and the sub- 
scription lists of 38 of the principal institutions and agencies 
were overhauled, with the following surprising results: Out of 
a total number of persons in that city estimated at twenty 
thousand, who were believed to be able to contribute to 
charity, only 6,600 had subscribed to these 38 principal 
methods of help. The total number of subscriptions given 
under these 6,600 names was 19,000, or an average of three 
subscriptions by each giver. But, again, of the 6,600 names, 
more than 50 per cent. appeared but once, and 16 per cent. 
but twice. The bulk of the giving, that is to say, was done by 
about one-third of the givers. Indeed, out of the 19,000 sub- 
scriptions, more than 10,000 were made by about 1,000 per- 
sons. Half the habitual giving, in other words, to the charities 


of Liverpool, was done by these 1,000 persons, the same names 


re-appearing on a great number of the lists. On the basis of 
these facts, a simple business method was proposed. The 
various charities were not united in administration, but they 
were induced to present their claims through one office and on 
one sheet. At the beginning of each year, a list of charities, 
now amounting to ninety-eight, and guaranteed by a central 
committee as worthy of help, is distributed to some 15,000 
citizens, and on this sheet each subscriber sets down, and 
divides at his discretion, his charity subscription for the year. 
From those who are well-disposed but unacquainted with any 
special form of charity, a general subscription is asked, to be 
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distributed at the discretion of the central committee. Sucha 
plan is, at any rate, economical, for it dispenses with a large 
number of collectors; and it is trustworthy, for it eliminates 
unworthy institutions. But should we expect it to increase the 
total giving? Would most people give more by sitting down 
at the beginning of the year and counting the cost, or by care- 
less yielding to repeated demands? I think we might at first 
suppose that more could be got by repeated appeals and by 
good-natured, unsystematic giving. But such is not the teach- 
ing of the Liverpool scheme. The more business-like charity 
has been made, the more the public has been willing to invest 
in it. In 1877, the Liverpool Society received £4,641 for 18 
charities; in 1892, it received £25,899 for 98 charities. I 
commend this business system to any large city. The charities 
of Boston are at this moment practically supported by a small 
fraction of those who are able to help them, and who, under 
judicious method, would be willing to help. In the case of 


any one of our more general societies, half the list of annual 
subscribers, and among them the largest givers, could probably 


be named with tolerable certainty without consulting the re- 
port. What we need is that broader constituency which, 
rightly approached, would be glad to do its share, but which 
demands a business method guaranteeing a reasonable invest- 
ment. 

I shall name but one other rule of good business method in 
charity, which follows directly from the knowledge of the facts 
involved and from the union of the forces engaged. It is, of 
course, the thoroughness of system pursued. On this subject, 
as on many others, the Germans, who are the system-makers 
of the world, have the great lesson to teach. The charity of a 
German town is a much more limited undertaking than with us, 
with much less pretentious institutions and much less extrava- 
gance; it is often perhaps too plodding, cautious and conserva- 
tive in procedure, but it has at least the one distinguishing 
trait of thoroughness. I do not now enter into the discussion 
of the space-system of relief as usually employed in Germany, 
compared with the case-system, as customary with us. In- 
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deed, I do not see why the advantages of both may not be wel- 
comed. Insome German cities, the public municipal relief is by 
space, each visitor covering like a sentinel his own little beat; 
while the voluntary and private charity is by case, with the 
adaptation and friendly interest a case-system permits. But 
what, much more than its system, concerns one in the German 
plan is the enlistment of enough competent people to make 
either system effective. Municipal charity with us scarcely 
pretends to use thorough and personal scrutiny, and even our 
Associated Charities System, with its adaptation of the Elber- 
feld model, has to depend on voluntary offers of assistance and 
is rarely equipped with an adequate supply of competent visi- 
tors. Germany, on the other hand, enlists each year by actual 
draft and selection an army of its most responsible citizens, and 
commits to them the oversight of the poor as a part of their 
good citizenship. A citizen of a German town serves his term 
in the friendly army of poor-relief just as he serves his term 
in the army of national defense. This is what ensures a thor- 
ough business-like system. Conservative, plodding, over-offic- 
ial, may be German ways in charity, as in most other things; 
but they have at least the virtue of thoroughness. There is 
complete centralization of direction, and complete individual- 
ization of relief. I do not wish to be understood as desiring to 
see such a plan of compulsory charity-service accepted as yet 
in our very large cities. Where cities are already grossly mis- 
governed and over-governed, I do not propose to favor an ex- 
tension of the power of appointment. But there are, on the 
other hand, scores of towns in this country, of moderate size 
and of reasonably good local government, where a thorough 
system of visitation might be successfully maintained. It 
should be made a part of one’s citizenship to be ready for a 
summons to serve one’s town. We have long accepted the 
principle in the case of jury-service. Why should not the 
prosperous be trained to this other-and much more funda- 
mental function of public duty? It would be a blessing to 
many an empty—and to many an overcrowded life—to be thus 


called away from its own interests to this public and generous 
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work; and it would be a fortunate town which, before its growth 
became unmanageable, should educate its rich citizens to do 
something for the needy, and its needy citizens to do something 
for themselves. Such a town would be free from many of the 
abuses and burdens of institutional charity. It would be a 
good town for the thrifty poor to live in, and a town which the 
undeserving would avoid. It would be a town in which pros- 
perity brought with it responsibility for others, and poverty was 
sure of a chance of self-help. It would be a place in which 
Christian preachers could with better hearts select such texts 
as: ‘‘Bear ye one another’s burdens,” and ‘No man liveth to 
himself,’—a town over whose gates might be written: “ The 
rich and poor meet together. The Lord is the Maker of them 
all.” 

I have dwelt long enough on the rules of conduct in charity 
which issue from its first principle,—the method of business; 
and now I have but a few moments in which, finally, to indi- 
cate the chief rules of conduct which issue from the other 
principle,—the principle of the moral motive. Here I turn 
from all these questions of method, and think of charity at its 
source, aS an expression of the personal and moral life. The 
individual life finds itself incomplete until it passes over into 
union with the common life. That is the ethical statement of 
charity. Freedom finds its fulfillment in service. That is the 
motive of charity, and without such a motive charity becomes 
simply dead officialism and machinery. Misguided sentiment 
may pervert charity, but lack of sentiment kills charity. And 
into what rule of conduct does this fact open? Plainly into 
this,—that there is no charity which is not personal. You 
cannot be charitable by machinery. You cannot give in char- 
ity unless you give yourself. I do not mean that giving in 
money is never charity. Money may be the best expression 
you can offer of the self-sacrifice and sympathy which charity 
represents. But it is not charity because it is money; it is 
charity because it is money given with personal thought and 
discretion and feeling. Money given on other terms is not 


charity. It is sometimes self-display; it is sometimes self-de- 
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ception, calling itself charity; it is sometimes a ransom for 
being let alone. Charity means that a person takes his own 
place by money or by work in the social organism of poverty ; 
and no one else can take the place which belongs to you. It 
is a campaign in which you cannot buy a substitute. That is 
the first rule of conduct which this side of the problem dic- 
tates. The call of charity is a personal call. 

And now, given this personal relation of life with life, how does 
it affect the conduct of each person involved? It operates in 
what is really a most curious manner, bringing to the two lives 
concerned precisely opposite effects. Its first effect on the re- 
ceiver of charity may be described as the education of wants, 
and its first effect on the giver of charity as the simplification of 
wants. The two are easy to distinguish. What, on the one 
hand, is the first thing which you can do for the poor, when you 
put away charity as a matter of money and think of it as a mat- 
ter of personal relationship? The first thing you can do is to 
start a new ambition. The first obstruction to your help is the 
fearful absence of wants which is so often found among the poor 
—what Lasalle called the ‘“‘verdammte Beduerfuisslosigkeit”’ 
—the cursed habit of not wanting anything. The saddest 
feature of many degraded lives is their content. They do not 
care to be clean; they do not miss fresh air; they do not crave 
good food; and the first gift which the charity-visitor can bring 


them is the gift of a new want. This good angel sweeps the 


room, or washes the child’s face, or cooks the dinner; and at 
the next visit the mother has done these things herself, and 
the first step toward self-help is taken. But now, turn the 
same story round and consider the giver’s life. To him or to 
her there comes the opposite and no less blessed gift,—the 
simplification of wants. In the presence of poverty and human 
need other ambitions drop away. Self-indulgence and social 
folly grow simply uninviting. Life is simplified of its com- 
plexity. One is delivered from the absorbing problems which 
centre about one’s self by this natural interest in others. The 


quality of mercy blesses those who give as well as those who 


take. Here are the two opposite gifts, a new ambition and a 
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new simplicity ;—the multiplication of wants and the simpli- 
fying of them. I suppose that people must often wonder at 
the pleasure which others seem to find, or the peace of mind 
which they themselves discover, in works of charity. Looked 
at as a practical undertaking, charity is often very dull and 
sometimes very disheartening. The poor are, as a rule, not 
very picturesque or very noble; they are often stupid and often 
unresponsive. Whence then comes the peculiar interest of such 
endeavor? Much of it comes, no doubt, from this simplifying 
of one’s own wants, and much comes, on the one hand, from 
contributing to others a new ideal. It is a great joy to be deliv- 
ered from one’s self, to be freed both from idleness and from 
meagreness of life, to pass from the complexity of modern civiliza- 
tion to the simplicity of unambitious service. That is one source 
of great happiness. It is another great joy to find that you have 
the power to communicate a motive, that even so ineffective a life 
as you had supposed your own to be can do a better thing for 
another life than any money-help can do for it,—the imparting 
of a new ambition, the miracle of calling another soul to life; 
the joy of helping another human being not to lie down in 
mendicancy, but to rise up into self-help. It is with such char- 
ity to-day,—as it was with Peter and John at the beautiful gate 
of the temple where the lame man lay—as the passage says—to 
receive an alms. And Peter fastened his eyes on him and he 
gave heed, “expecting to receive something.” But Peter said: 
“Silver and gold have I none, but what I have that give I thee. 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


RELIEF BY WORK IN FRANCE.* 


SSISTANCE by Work in France is not an innovation due 
to the initiative of private individuals. From the most 
remote period of our history it has been practiced by the State 
towards mendicants. The deprivation of liberty and confine- 
ment in work-shops, where they were compelled to work from 
twelve to thirteen hours a day, succeeded corporal punishment 
inflicted on all able bodied persons found begging in city or 
country. Louis XVI. opened houses of charity forthem. The 
National Assembly and the Convention, ‘“ thinking that labor is 
the only means by which wise and enlightened nations can re- 
lieve poverty,” distributed considerable sums of money among 
the departments, to be expended in drainage, the clearing of 
land, the digging of canals, etc., etc. The Empire established 
“Depots of Mendicity,” in which “all persons asking aid, or 
having no means of support, will be detained until they have 
learned to earn their own living at some kind of work.” 

It would seem as if such measures ought to have exercised a 
salutary influence upon vagrancy and mendicity, and yet their 
failure was complete. In analyzing the result obtained by 
private action, superseding that of the State, we find the cause 
of this failure. 


bh 


If we study the poor as a whole we are soon convinced that 
the best argument in favor of work is that the professional beg- 
gar dreads it most. Private action makes use of this very re- 
pulsion to unmask imposture and aid the truly unfortunate. 

A Parisian was the pioneer in this movement. Under the 
very suggestive name of “ Pierre de Touche” (Touchstone) M. 
Mamoz has created a work which has been of signal service to 
all who were formerly the victims of epistolatory begging. A 
person receiving a letter, in which the most bitter misfortunes 


* Translated from the French. 
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are related in the most delicate terms, and which ends in a de- 
mand for help, has only to send the name and address of the 
writer to M. Mamoz to have any doubt dispelled. The “ Pierre 
de Touche” makes inquiries, gives the results to the inquirer, 
and, at his request, gives aid to the solicitor in the form of sew- 
ing. The articles made are bought by charitable persons and 
distributed among the poor. ‘Make the poor work to help 
other poor people”’ is the motto of a work which has attracted 
general sympathy. This for the women. For the men M. 
Mamoz has established an Office of Publicity, and is constantly 
exercising his ingenuity to find employment suited to their 
ability. Twenty years’ devotion to this delicate and often diffi- 
cult work has made of this good man a veritable apostle of 
assistance by work. 

In 1880 Monsieur the Pastor Robin founded at Belleville, the 
most populous quarter of Paris, the “Maison Hospitaliére.” 
Here we find the Work Ticket which is in use in nearly all 
French institutions. A work ticket of from one to fifty cents, 
torn from a sort of coupon-book (‘“ carnet a souches’’) permits 
the supporters to send the poor and unemployed to this insti- 
tution, who here find “a kind reception, cordial and comforting 


words, food, shelter, and a place in the work-shops, or liberty 
to go out in the morning to look for work at their. own trades.” 
Assisted persons are employed at making small fagots called 


“‘margotins.”’ They are not paid in money; but in this way 
they meet their daily expenses, and if they are skillful can lay 
by asum against the time of leaving. They are required to 
make fifty margotins a day, to pay for two meals and their 
lodging. All that they make above this number goes to their 
credit. 

The results for 1892 are as follows: Of 959 admitted into the 
“* Maison Hospitali¢re,” 695 worked on an average fourteen and 
a half days; 1,4275.95 francs were expended and 1,327.25 
francs received—a cost of ten cents a day per man, a very sat- 
isfactory result comparing it with that of similar work. 264 
men were dismissed for refusing to work or for insufficient 
work. 
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The object which Pastor Robin has pursued for thirteen 
years is to provide the working man with an outfit of tools and 
to make him the beneficiary of his own labor. Charles Robin 
said of the Maison Hospitaliére, ‘the work is beautiful and 
the idea which it realizes is a grand one.” So it is not surpris- 
ing that the assistance of the Government and of the numerous 
frinds of the work has enabled Pastor Robin to construct a 
building which will accommodate from forty-five to fifty 
inmates. 

“ Hospitalité par le Travail’ (Hospitality for Work), which 
is under the direction of a religious body, receives annually 
about 150 women, who are employed at washing and iron- 
ing for schools and for private families; they also make artifi- 
cial flowers. These women remain here about twenty days; 
they receive no wages, but are fed, lodged and placed when 


opportunity offers. 

The gift of a considerable sum enabled an institution known 
as the Central Office for Charitable Works to construct in 
1891, on land contiguous to the property of “ Hospitalité par 


le Travail,’ some buildings designed to receive the unem- 
ployed. This refuge has been confided to Sister Saint Antoine, 
who has charge of the woman’s establishment. Here, in very 
rudimentary work-shops, with the help of inexpert assistants, 
she has, in a few months, established a centre of considerable 
production, and one which satisfies the demands of an exacting 
clientele. 

The men, coming from all parts of Paris, soured by poverty 
and employed at work of which they are generally ignorant, 
are separated into groups of ten under charge of overseers, and 
make common furniture—tables, wardrobes, sideboards— 
which is sold at a low price in the large stores of the capital. 
There are about seventy of these men, and their stay is limited 
to twenty days. Their wages are two francs a day; of this 
they receive a portion in cash in the morning for their food, 
which is supplied by the establishment, and also a lodging- 
ticket, which entitles them to a lodging out of the house. A 
reserve is made from their wages, which goes towards defray- 
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ing their expenses when they are looking for permanent em- 
ployment. They are allowed two days a week for this pur- 
pose. The Central Office has established a regular Bureau of 
Information, through which it obtains knowledge of the shops 
where there are vacant places. 

These institutions are in operation all over Paris, and have, 
without question, an ameliorating effect upon the unfortunate. 
But their influence upon street beggars is not so direct as that 
of the “Unions d’Assistance”’—relief unions—whose sphere of 
activity is more restricted. These have made the profession 
of begging a truly difficult one by means of the food-ticket, 
which puts a stop to indiscriminate charity, and forces the beg- 
gar to present himself in a locality where he is subjected toa 
summary questioning which it is generally his interest to avoid. 


Il. 


The Municipal Council of the city of Paris has settled—on 
land belonging to the Administration of Public Relief, in the 
Department of the Marne—an agricultural colony which is in- 
tended to find for working men, who have fallen into poverty, 
definite occupation in rural labor after their moral and material 
restoration has been effected by regular and suitable work. 

This colony, which has been in existence since January, 1892, 
at the hamlet of Chalmelle, receives, after inquiries made at the 
Hotel de Ville, unmarried men to whom they furnish clothing, 


food and lodging. These men are formed into squads according 


to their aptitudes or the necessities of work, under the orders of 
superintendents of farming or of the shops, and receive fifty 
cents aday. Some perquisites are allowed them in the form of 
“‘livrets de caisse Epargne’’—savings-bank books. Their stay 
in the colony is not limited; but it was observed that, between 
January and October, 1892, the entire personnel had changed. 

The disciplinary measures employed are: First, reproof; 
second, withholding wages to the profit of fund for perquisites ; 
third, consignment to the farm on Sunday; fourth, expulsion. 
The labor consists in improving a section, which has been neg- 
lected for years, by drainage, cleaning and various kinds of 
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cultivation. The winter is employed in repairing the farming 
implements and in the little farm work that is necessary. 


This labor is not very productive, because it is unskilled and 


changes are so frequent. This institution will not be a success 
until it is under the direction of earnest men who know how to 
excite a spirit of emulation and a love of work in the colonists. 

From January to December 1892, fifty-seven colonists were 
received at Chalmelle, of whom eighteen were from twenty to 
thirty years old; seventeen were from thirty to forty years old; 
sixteen were from forty to fifty years old; and six were from 
fifty to sixty years old. 

Of the thirty-one who left the establishment, four were ex- 
pelled for drunkenness or insubordination, twelve left volunta- 
rily, and fifteen were placed by the Directory. 

The actual sum expended was 15,000 francs; but the com- 
mission hope that three years of good work will be sufficient 
to balance receipts and expenditures. 

In an agricultural country like France, these colonies are 
needed to regenerate the mass of farm laborers who, having 
been tempted, not only by the mirage of a great city, but also 
by the number of charitable institutions found there, believe 
that they can obtain better or less laborious situations. These 
men, having wasted their little money, are fatally brought to 
herd with the often formidable hosts who dwell in the habita- 
tions of night, and become beggars, and at last criminals 

The agricultural colony draws them out of this morbid 
atmosphere, restores their confidence in themselves which the 
disillusions of life and contact with vice have destroyed, and 
prepares them, by sustained activity of several months, to re- 
sume an honorable place among their fellow-men. 


ITI. 


The magnificent outburst of charity provoked by the rigor- 
ous winter of 1890, gave a fresh impetus to private initiative. 
All the asylums overflowed with mendicants, who encumbered 
the streets. The Champs de Mars was transformed into a vast 
caravansary of idle men, who excited a feeling of insecurity 
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everywhere, and who did not disappear until they were re- 
quired to establish their identity or go to work. 

It was at this time that societies or unions for assistance by 
work were established. This form of relief has for its almost 
immediate result, in those districts where it is in operation, the 
very perceptible diminution of the number of its idle or pauper 
impostors. In fact, thanks to its restrictions and its almost 
daily communication with the “Bureau de Bienfaisance’’— 
Bureau of Charitable Relief—of the municipality, the ‘“‘ Union 
d’Assistance”’ has been able to establish a local clientéle; for 
by means of the work-ticket it gets rid of the professional 
beggar. We find such a society in the XVIIth arrondisse- 
ment. 

This society opened its work-shop on the 15th of February, 
1892. Its founder, like Pastor Robin, chose the making of 
“ margotin,” an occupation at which any well person can work 
without serving an apprenticeship. The assessment made on 
the patrons of the society is six francs a year. A grant of 
15,000 francs from the “ Pari Mutuel’” (Mutual Betting), has 
enabled it to erect a building in which, in six months, 160 
paupers found refuge. These worked 1844 days, and earned 
2,781.25 francs, at the rate of 1.50 francs per day. The society 
pays their wages in cash, for it does not provide for them in 
the house. A committee of lady managers superintends the 
work of the women. Two thousand women passed through 
the work-shop this year; there were paid to them 3,427.90 
francs, and the finished work was sent to the school box to 
clothe poor children, or was distributed gratuitously to the 
needy. 

The “Bureau de Bienfaisance” of the XVI arrondissement, 
which is the organ of the Administration of Public Relief, has 
taken one measure which does credit to its members and shows 
how great is the desire to deprive impostors of official aid. It 
gives to the assisted, tickets of seventy-five cents, payable after 
three hours’ work in the shops of the society. It is evident 
that this change in the form of official aid will, if it becomes 


general, have a considerable influence on the mass of pauperism 


* 
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and on the apportionment made to the honest poor. This 
work-ticket employed in every ward of a large city must be 
considered one of the most powerful agents against professional 
begging. 

This society aims to assist only those who are worthy of 
help; to give aid only by finding work for those who are well, 
and relieving the necessities of the unfortunate whom stoppage 
of work, sickness or reverses, prevent from taking care of them- 
selves. Its operation is assured by an assessment of ten francs 
a year, by subsidies and by donations. It issues two tickets— 
a green one of the value of ten cents which any one can obtain 
from the agent of the Union. This “ Bon” cannot be used by 
the receiver until it has been exchanged for a food ticket— 
“‘Bon d’aliments;” it represents pressing need. The other 
ticket is ‘‘ gray,” folds up like a postal card, and is worth what 
the giver pleases. It may contain a simple request or recom- 
mendation for aid either in money or work. 


If the person assisted is a well person, this ticket is worked 
out—travaillés—by sweeping the streets at two francs a day of 


six hours, by making margotins in the shop of the society of the 
XVIIth arrondissement at 1.50 francs, or by working in the car- 
penter’s shop of Soeur St. Antoine at two francs a day. The 
women are paid for sewing or knitting, which they do at home 
or in the associated shops of the Union, at one franc or 1.50 
francs a day according to their skill. The work of the women 
has produced over 3000 francs in six months. 

The Relief Union of the XVIth arrondissement, having no 
work shops of its own, is associated with others which have 
them and employ its clients by carrying their wages to its 
credit. This is the aid inscribed on the “ gray” ticket trans- 
formed into work. The accumulated sums are claimed every 
quarter. In this way the relief union of the XVIth has, during 
the last year, exchanged 6315 green tickets for food tickets, 
procured regular work for 231 persons, and assisted 236 with 
provisional work and 169 with money. 

The Union d’Assistance of the VIth arrondissement, estab- 
ished in a vast building in St. Germain market, issues work- 
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tickets of ten cents for an indefinite time of presence; and the 
total is claimed after the work has been done. Besides the as- 
sessment of the members, it has received two grants—one of 
10,000 francs from the Mutual Betting, and the other of 2,000 
francs from the city. The average number present in the work- 
shop is thirty, who pick tow, prepare pumice-stone, or take old 
corsets to pieces; they remain about twelve days. They re- 
ceive no money, but tickets for food and lodging are given 
them. By an agreement between the Union and a neighboring 
restaurant keeper, they can get two meals and a good room for 
1.70 francs. 

This work, which meets with much sympathy, has produced 
a very sensible diminution of mendicity in the arrondissement. 
On the first of March it had found situations for, entertained, 
helped or sent back to the country 758 persons, of whom 335 
were directly placed by the Union, 25 aided through their 
families, 124 returned to the provinces, 26 cared for in the 
house, and 18 sent away for various causes ; 133 found situations 
for themselves and 97 left without any indication. Perhaps 
45 per cent. were placed by the Union—65 per cent. if we add 
those who were returned to the provinces and those cared for 
in the house. The Relief Union and the Bureau by gratui- 
tously finding positions for persons render very signal service 
to the VIth arrondissement. 


V. 


The provinces have, in a great measure, participated in the 
movement of private beneficence which resulted in the estab- 


” 


lishment of “ Unions d’Assistance.” Marseilles, Lyons, Besan- 
con, Havre, Nismes, Rouen, Melun and other cities have simi- 
lar institutions, with work as the basis of relief; these also find 
situations for those whom they assist. Two of them may be 
considered types of rational assistance. 

Ist. The assistance by work in Marseilles. On the 23d of 
February, 1891, there was established at Marseilles, under title 
of “ Assistance par le Travail” a work which, thanks to the 
energy of its founder, M. E. Rosband, and the devotion of his 
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fellow-laborers, made rapid progress. His aim was not only to 
procure temporary work for the unemployed, which would en- 
title them to the benefit of the society, but to seek out the 
worthy poor and to unmask imposture ; to bring the benevolent 
and the wretched together; to find regular work for the unem- 
ployed; to give immediate help in urgent cases; to make loans 
upon honor; to give free counsel; to protect children who are 
in physical or moral danger, and to patronize discharged con- 
victs. 

The results of two years’ work are considerable; but the 
limits of this paper will permit only the report of the Section of 
Assistance by Work. The 27th of February, 1891, a bank- 
book of 4,000 francs, allowed by the Savings Bank, formed its 
first capital The tax upon its supporters was fixed at 5 
francs; and on the 31st of December, of the same year, thanks 
to the donations of private individuals, of the Minister of the 
Interior and of anonymous benefactors, the institution had a 
circulation of 65,000 francs of receipts and 50,000 of expenses. 
A certain number of tickets, of the value of twenty-five cents 
for one hour’s work, are given to the patrons in the form of a 
coupon-book. One of these tickets, detached from the book, 
is given to the applicant, who goes to the agency, where he is 
sent to the work-yard, the Address Office, or, if the solicitor is a 
woman, she is set to sewing. The applicant gets very little re- 
muneration, indeed it only assures him support, in order to ex- 
cite him to an effort to find regular occupation. 

Under these conditions, 2,545 persons presented themselves 
at the Address Office in 1892, and worked out 60,601 twenty- 
five cent tickets, of which the supporters gave 47,099 against 
6,235 issued by the Bureau de Bienfaisance, Savings Bank 
and Deaconats collectively. Besides this 7,267 complimentary 
tickets were given out and paid by the work itself to the 
bearers of single tickets, who were desirous of obtaining more 
work to supplement the meagre sum of twenty-five cents. 
These results show the interest which the people of Marseilles 
take in this work. 

No assisted person can remain more than four hours a day 
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in the shops of the society, and if he shows a disposition to re- 
main longer he is temporarily excluded. The workman re- 
ceives a book, which indicates the days present and serves as a 
recommendation and protection; it also insures a reserved 
place in the ‘“ Hospitalite de Nuit” (Hospitality for the Night). 
Finally, these tickets thus used are returned to the benefactors, 
who can verify the use that has been made of them and give 
the amount into the hands of the Treasurer of the work. 

2d. The work at Lyons, established in 1890, practices pro- 
longed hospitalization with remuneration in kind and in work 
tickets of 1.50 francs, which represent the first day’s presence. 
Though the system is diametrically opposed to that of Mar- 
seilles, the results are no less important. Experience has 
demonstrated to the founders of the Temporary Home that the 
more the work is prolonged the more favorable is the result in 


all relations; and they have never hesitated to keep beyond 


the regulation time any whose earnest work might stimulate 
the zeal of their companions. 

The work ticket of 1.50 francs permits a person to remain a 
week at least in the work-house, where he receives three meals 
a day and his lodging; he is obliged to make fifty ‘ mar- 
gotins” in an afternoon, and he is allowed a premium for every 
one over this number, which he receives at the end of his 
stay. Under these conditions the work has been able almost 
to balance its budget from its own resources, and in 1892 to 
take care of 890 men who remained 6,974 days, making an 
average of nearly eight days. These results are excellent if it 
is considered that they have been obtained with absolutely 
inadequate facilities. 

The Commission of Distribution of the Pari Mutuel, wishing 
to recognize the effort and the sustained devotion of the pro- 
moters of this work, has allowed them the sum of 40,000 francs 
for the purchase of property, and there is no doubt that the 
Lyonnaise foundation will, in a short time, realize the dream of 
its sympathetic president; ‘‘ Mendicity is here forbidden, but 
we receive with cordial sympathy and profound joy every one 
who wishes to recover his manhood, become better, and work 
out his own salvation.” 
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VI. 

The French conception of assistance by labor presents cer- 
tain peculiarities, which reveal its spontaneous origin. A few 
citizens in places widely separated, and without any appeal to 
the public or to the Government, and often with very insuffi- 
cient funds established their institutions, having for their 


base the temporary occupation of the unemployed, which is 


freely offered and freely accepted. No common rules govern 
their action. In one the assisted person receives payment in 
money, in another in food, and in a third wholly in hospitality. 
At Marseilles his presence in the work-shop is limited to four 
hours a day; at Lyons he may remain a week, or longer, if he 
gives evidence of energy and good resolutions; at Paris certain 
works take care of him fourteen days, others twenty; and 
wherever these Unions are in operation they struggle success- 
fully against professional beggary. Public charity seconds their 
efforts by active cooperation, by subsidies, and by credits al- 
lowed by the Bureau of Charity. They were barely organized 
before unhoped for results were obtained, because it is known 
that the transformation of indiscriminate individual charity into 
a form of aid of which work is the equivalent, and the union of 
the Initiative Privée with Public Assistance, with the object of 
exciting the energy of the healthy pauper, raise in an agricul- 
tural country a much more rational obstacle to the recrudes- 
cence of vagrancy and mendicity, than increased severity of the 
repressive system. 

When the public authorities, completing the work already 
begun, shall cover the country with institutions of emulation, 
of foresight and of shelter, which the large cities alone now 
have, the city will no longer absorb the population of the coun- 
try; the unemployed, who first become beggars and then dan- 
gerous criminals, will furnish agriculture with the aims it now 
lacks, and will co-operate in national saving, instead of imposing 
taxes, which are as burdensome as they are useless. 


M. GROSSERTETE-THIERRY. 





A WOMAN’S COMMUNITY IN TEXAS. 


EXAS has been the scene of several most interesting experi- 
ments in communism. Two or three of them have been 
exceptional in that they were not based upon any religious 
principle; one, in that its members, about twenty in number, 
were nearly all students from the University of Giessen; and 
another, in that its membership is composed almost entirely of 
women, and that no man has ever had any prominent part in 
its management. The story of one which had its home in 
Texas only during the first year of its existence, has been told 
by Dr. Albert Shaw in his ‘“Icaria.” This paper is intended to 
describe, in outline, the origin and present status of the above- 
mentioned community made up of women. 

The home of this community is at Belton, a town situated in 
central Texas, about forty-five miles south of Waco and one 
hundred and forty south from Dallas, and having a population 
of about five thousand. Its communism is the outgrowth of a 
religious movement that cut off its members from the world in 
which they were living, and made them a peculiar people. 
This communism was gradual in its beginnings, and, though it 
has existed in a recognizable degree thirteen or fourteen years, 
it did not reach its present well-developed form until about 
five years ago. It is now, in practice, complete and through- 
going. The society has, however, not been incorporated until 
quite recently, and the titles to the real estate it claims are still 
vested in a few individual members. 

The popular name for the community is the ‘“ Sanctification- 
ists” or “ Sanctified Sisters,” which name it has accepted rather 
than adopted. It has grown and flourished upon the soil where 
it first took root. Most of its members are essentially Belton 
people, and were thoroughly identified with the town before 
they joined this band. Among them are a number who have 
been leaders in Belton society, universally respected and some 


of them rich. They have many relatives there and elsewhere 
(28) 
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in Texas, who, while refusing to adopt their faith, still regard 
them with natural affection. Not a few of their “worldly” 
neighbors in Belton were very much in sympathy with them 
before they had pursued their separate way far enough to show 
how sharply divergent from the beaten track the community 
really was. Without impeaching the motives of any one con- 
cerned, it must be admitted that among the marks of this soci- 
ety’s growth are households divided and families broken up. 
It has excited the deepest of human passions to culmination in 
violence; and one would think it fortunate, if he considered 
their intensity, that they were appeased without the sacrifice of 
human life. The responsibility is, of course, disclaimed by all 
parties; andthe reader can, from the facts stated in this 
account, form his own conclusions. 

The original leader of the Sanctificationists, and their pres- 
ent head, is Mrs. Martha McWhirter, whose maiden name was 
White. She was born in Jackson county, Tennessee, in 1827. 
At sixteen she joined the Methodist church, and continued a 
most zealous member up to 1870. After this time, though re- 
maining nominally a member some years longer, she gradually 
drew away from it. In 1845 she married George M. McWhir- 
ter, of Wilson county, Tennessee, and in 1855 they moved to 
Bell county, Texas. Mr. McWhirter died in 1887. They had 
twelve children. Five of these, two unmarried sons and three 
married daughters, are yet living. One of the daughters and 
one of the sons are members of the community. 

The history of the origin and development of this commun- 
ity affords all the necessary material for either low comedy or 
high tragedy. In it stubborness, folly, and fanaticism are 
strangely mingled with heroic fortitude, stern devotion to princi- 
ple, and complete self-sacrifice for conscience sake. Fiction 
has no such color as its truth. Mrs. McWhirter claims that the 
religious movement which led to the formation of the society 
began in an issue between the churches and herself and fol- 


lowers, mainly in regard to the doctrine of sanctification and 


the justification of sectarianism. Most of those Belton people 
who are familiar with the facts assert that it began in her am- 
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bitious efforts to maintain a Union Sunday-school in opposition 
to one kept up by the Methodist church. They claim that the 
differences about sanctification were of no importance at all 
until after the division had begun, but that subsequently these 
served to emphasize and aggravate it. 

Mrs. McWhirter’s account of the original cause of the whole 
matter ascribes it to an extraordinary religious experience of 
hers. In 1866 she lost, at short intervals, two children and a 
brother. She regarded this as a chastisement from God, and 
resolved that she would try to lead a better life. While she 
was in this state of mind, a protracted meeting was held in Bel- 
ton. She was much exercised on behalf of her unconverted 
children, but all her anxiety appeared to be in vain. At the 
end of the week during which the meeting lasted, as she walked 
home in the evening, a voice within her asked if she did not 
believe what she had seen in the meeting that week to be the 
work of the devil. All that night she struggled and prayed 
against the suggestion; but on the morning after, while she was 
in her kitchen and busy about breakfast, she experienced a kind 
of pentecostal baptism, through which it became clear to her 
that the voice of the night before was from God. Thenceforth 
she professed sanctification, and taught the doctrine in a way 
that led her to antagonize strongly the views of her successive 
pastors, but not to break openly with the church. Her-con- 
victions were most effectively set forth in a ladies’ weekly 
prayer-meeting which was held from house to house in the 
town for some years succeeding her “sanctification.” This 
finally merged into a meeting of her followers alone. All of 
these except seven were Methodists, and of the others five were 
Baptists, one a Presbyterian, and one a Christian or “‘ Camp- 
bellite.” 


At length the rupture with the churches came, but the issue 
4 


was one concerning sectarianism rather than sanctification. 
From 1866 a union Sunday-school had been kept up in Bel- 
ton, with Mr. McWhirter as superintendent, and Mrs. McWhir- 
ter prominent in its management. Meanwhile none of the re- 
ligious denominations had a church-building in the town, but 
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in 1870 the Methodists completed one and occupied it. There- 
upon the pastor oi, that church, in obedience to the require- 
ments of its discipline, proceeded to organize a Methodist 
Sunday-school. The McWhirters objected strongly to this, 
and refused to sever their connection with the one already ex- 
isting, which they continued to keep up with the help of the 
other denominations, and of quite a number of Methodists. 
From this time Mrs. McWhirter and her followers were more 
and more out of harmony with the churches. They developed 
and dwelt upon their peculiar views in regard to sanctification, 
and declined to be any longer subject to pastoral control or ad- 
vice. The prayer-meeting was kept up, and the Sisters under- 
took to hold it in the new Methodist church. They based 
their right to do this on their interest in the building, but one 
afternoon when they assembled there they found it locked. 
Whether this was due simply to an oversight of the sexton, or 


to the unfriendliness of some particular individual, cannot now 
be ascertained. It was, at least, done without the authority of 


the church or its pastor. They made their way in through the 
windows, and held their usual service. By and by, however, 
they gave up meeting at that place. They were afterwards in- 
vited bv the pastor to meet there, but would not. 

In 1874 a union church was built in Belton for the use of all 
denominations represented in the town except the Methodists, 
and when it was finished, the union Sunday-school, which 
meanwhile had been kept under Mr. McWhirter’s superin- 
tendency, was moved into it. By the withdrawal of one denom- 
ination after another, this church was at length occupied al- 
most exclusively by the union Sunday-school and the Sisters, 
and came to be looked upon as the special meeting-place of 
the latter. 

But now a more serious trouble had begun to manifest itself, 
What this was may be gathered from a petition for divorce 
which was based upon it. Although the Supreme Court of 
Texas decided, in subsequently passing on this case, that the 
evidence adduced to sustain the allegations quoted below should 
not have been admitted, it is not denied that such facts as were 
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alleged did actually exist. The following extract from the pe- 
tition will suffice: 


“Plaintiff further charges ‘that this band teach and enforce the doc- 
trine that it is sinful for a wife who is a member to live with a husband 
who does not believe the doctrine ; that such a husband is a serpent in 
the house, and the wife should separate and depart from him.’ 

“He alleges that in 1879 his wife joined this band at the solicitation 
of her mother, and during his temporary absence permitted the band 
to hold its meetings in his house, and encouraged them to instill into 
the minds of his children their accursed doctrines. 

“That influenced by her mother, who taught her it was a sin to live 
with him, defendant withdrew herself from plaintiff’s bed and board in 
January, 1879,” etc. 


On such grounds as are set forth in this petition, the hus- 
band of one of the Sisters obtained a divorce in 1878. The 
allegations were substantially the same as those in the petition 
cited. The latter case is of considerably later date, but the 
papers in the former are missing, and as there was no appeal 
there is no Supreme Court record. In the case quoted, the de- 


cree was granted by the district court, but on appeal to the 
Supreme Court this judgment was reversed, whereupon the de- 
fendant filed a cross-bill and obtained a divorce for herself. In 
the opinion it was held that the lower court had erred in ad- 
mitting evidence to show the nature of defendant’s religious 
opinions. The main ground of reverse, however, was the non- 
citizenship of the plaintiff, who had been living for some time 
in Central America. 

Some of the Sisters that were not divorced from their hus- 
bands remained under the same roof with, but in practical 
separation from them, claiming to act as their servants. Mr. 
and Mrs. McWhirter lived thus for many years.* When it was 


* Nothing connected with the history of the Sanctificationists seems more remarka- 
ble than the conduct of Mr. McWhirter. A man of culture, of clear perception, and 
of strong character, he appears to have had the respect and confidence of all. He 
would not follow Mrs. McWhirter, and he could not restrain her; but the fact that 
she was his wife seems to have been always uppermost in his mind. In constant and 
serious disagreement with her, humiliated and outraged by her actions, he defended 
her before the world, declaring her to be sincere in her convictions, and only the 
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seen that the teaching of the Sanctificationists had this tend- 
ency, the hostility to them in Belton and the neighborhood 
grew stronger until it found expression of a most violent 
nature. 

Early in 1879 two brothers, who were Scotchmen by birth 
and carpenters by trade, settled in Belton, having previously 
attached themselves to the Sanctificationists. These were more 
fitting objects of mob discipline, and by and by they suffered 


it. The intensity of the feeling against them was increased by 
false reports, until in February, 1880, they were taken from 
their houses at midnight by a number of men, and were 
whipped most severely and ordered to leave the country. 


This assault was given a still worse aspect by the fact that the 
aged parents of the victims had just reached Belton, and were 
spending their first night, after a long separation, in the house 
of their sons. The brothers declined to leave, whereupon they 
were adjudged lunatics and sent to the State asylum at Austin 
in order to protect them. The authorities there declared them 
to be sane and refused to keep them, and they were immedi- 
ately discharged upon their promise not to return to Bell county. 
They did return some years later, but did not longer fraternize 
with the Sanctificationists and were not further molested. The 
affair was investigated by the Bell county grand jury, the 
brothers were brought back long enough to testify, and the 
husband of one of the Sisters was indicted for participation in it, 


victim of a delusion. After she had separated herself from him, being yet in the 
same house, when the people of Belton and the neighborhood had become thor- 
oughly aroused against her, when two of her male followers had been severely 
whipped by a mob, and she herself was threatened, he gathered a few of his friends 
and guarded the house at the risk of his life. Further on, when he had forbidden 
one of the men belonging to the band to come upon his place, and had put him out 
by force, and she had interposed strenuous objections, he found quarters elsewhere, 
and gave up their home to her for two years preceding his death, but never whispered 
of a divorce, and never ceased to defend her so far as he could. Finally, when he 
was on his death-bed, and she would not come to him, he made a will in her favor, 
and appointed her executrix, without bond, declaring his faith in her integrity, and 
his conviction that she would do justice to all their children, to those who had not 
followed her as well as those who had. With devotion which too few could under- 
stand, and self-denial which too many fail to appreciate, he left an example of hero- 
ism worthy of a poet’s pen, 
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but was acquitted. All this had great effect, no doubt, in pre- 
venting the accession of male members to the band. 
When the brothers were on trial for lunacy, the doctrines of 


the Sanctificationists were brought into somewhat clearer light 
by the testimony of Mrs. McWhirter and others who were wit- 
nesses. It was shown that they believed in revelations through 
dreams and visions, and to this belief they adhere still, some of 
their interpretations being most ingenious. One of them testi- 
fied that she had left her husband in obedience to a revelation, 
but not to any general principle of their religion. When she 
was asked what she would do if she had a revelation requiring 
her to live with him while he was still unsanctified, she replied 
that she would do so. Being questioned as to what she would 
do if a revelation required her to kill one of her own children, 
she disposed of the matter by saying that God would make no 
such revelation. The testimony of Mrs. McWhirter herself 
was especially guarded, and the efforts of the lawyers to entrap 
her on cross-examination failed entirely. 

The beginning of the social separation, which cut the Sanc- 
tificationists off from the people of Belton, is placed by Mrs. 
McWhirter in 1878, and her account of it is as follows: In 
that year one of her married daughters, whose home was in 
Fort Worth, paid her a visit, which was necessarily prolonged 
for several months. The daughter had had a great many 
friends among the young ladies of the town previous to her 
marriage and departure, but she and her mother now observed 
that only one of these called upon her, and they heard that the 
others were deliberately avoiding her. After this they began to 
be sensible of the isolation of the Sisters. During the time a 
Methodist conference was held in the town, and Mrs. McWhir- 
ter, at her husband’s suggestion, consented to keep two of the 
attending ministers at her house; but she now felt herself to be 
thoroughly cut off from the church, and took the ministers from 
purely social and not from religious considerations. 

The communistic practices of the Sanctificationists had a 
definite beginning near the end of 1879. Previous to this time 
Mrs. McWhirter had refused to accept money from her hus 
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band for household expenses, and had managed to provide it 
herself by selling milk and butter from four or five cows which 
she kept. This refusal seems to have originated in the circum- 
stance that he threatened to withhold what she required unless 
she would account to him for its use. Others of the Sisters 
followed her example. At the time which has been mentioned 
they had a meeting upon one occasion and discussed the pro- 
priety of living in common, dwelling mainly upon the question 
as to whether their faith required it. While the discussion was 
in progress one of the Sisters, who had been supporting herself 
by teaching school, and had saved, in this way, twenty dollars, 
took the money and laid it down in the presence of all, saying 
that there was what she had. This money was the beginning 
of a common fund. Mrs. McWhirter was treasurer, and the 
fund grew by the addition, at irregular intervals, of such 
amounts as the Sisters had been respectively able to lay by. 
It was paid in mostly at the meetings held each week, and 
averaged at first perhaps fifteen dollars weekly. The money 
was saved in various ways, among them being the sale of milk 
and butter and of rag carpets, for the weaving of which they 
bought a loom out of the common fund and contributed 
material and labor. 

Later in the same year, one of the younger sisters was hired 
by Mr. McWhirter to do house-work at eight dollars per month. 
This was done mainly in order that the two might be together. 
The money was paid by Mr. McWhirter and was turned into 
the common fund. 

Pretty soon a use was found for this fund. One of the Sisters 
had lost her home as well as her husband by a divorce, and 
she had to be provided for. A room was rented for her from 
Mr. McWhirter, and the rent was paid from the fund. After a 
time he gave his wife the rent that should be collected subse- 
quently, and she declined to collect it, thereby causing this 
drain to cease. 


During all this time any one of the Sisters who had anything 


about her house she could spare would give it to any other one 
that stood in need of it. 
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In August, 1882, some of the Sisters overheard the complaint 
of a lady living in the town that she could get no one to wash 
for her family. They sent to her for the clothes, and washed 
them at Mr. McWhirter’s house. The story went abroad, and 
they were soon asked to do work of the same nature for others. 


They consented, and the business grew until, without any 
soliciting on their part, they were unable to meet the demand 
for their services. At length it became the source of quite a 
considerable income to them. The washing was done in the 
old-fashioned way, without the help of any machinery. It 
passed from house to house among the Sisters until it came to 
one of them whose husband had most decided objections to its 
being done upon his place; so when they had gathered there, 
at an appointed time, for that purpose, he drove them away 
with sticks and stones. In doing this he struck his wife and, 
unintentionally no doubt, cut a quite severe gash in her head. 
That evening the Sisters gathered at the house again, where 
those of them most prominent in the affair were arrested on the 
charge of assault. They were tried, and four were fined twenty 
dollars and costs each, making the total about one hundred 
dollars. This was paid out of the common fund. 

The Sister at whose home the trouble occurred went back 
there no more after the trial, but lived with one or another of 
the rest until the next spring, when it was thought best to 
provide her with a house. Accordingly a lot belonging to Mr. 
McWhirter was selected for its location, the material was pur- 
chased out of the common fund, and the work was done by the 
Sisters themselves, with the help of the young sons of two of 
them, and with about two days’ assistance from a_ regular 
house-builder. The building was nearly completed before Mr. 
McWhirter knew of it. As soon as he learned what was going 
on, he expostulated earnestly with his wife, but did not interfere 
with the occupation of the house by the Sister for whom it was 
intended. Mrs. McWhirter claimed that as she had brought 
a large portion of the McWhirter estate into the family herself, 
she was exercising a moral, if not a legal, right in taking pos- 
session of a part of it. 
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Seven hundred dollars of the common fund had been previ- 
ously invested in an interest-bearing note secured by a mort- 
gage. Unfortunately for them, the Sisters had no intimate 
knowledge of law, the mortgage was on the homestead of the 
borrower, and such a mortgage is by the Constitution of Texas 
invalid. This money was finally saved, however, by changing 
the mortgage, with the consent of the maker, into an absolute 
deed. The building of the house which has been mentioned, 


exhausted the common fund, but it soon began to grow again. 
The Sisters showed themselves ready to undergo any hardship 


that might be necessary in order to secure a living. To the 
other means used for obtaining an income they added that of 
selling wood. Two of them had each a horse, and a wagon 
and harness were purchased. Then, buying wood at twenty- 
five cents per cord as it stood in the forest, they cut and hauled 
it themselves, and sold it at three dollars percord. This is the 
more remarkable from the fact that several of them had been 
reared in easy, and some in almost affluent, circumstances. 
The one whose husband had stopped their laundry work on 
his place, had charge of the wood hauling, and worked at it 
like the rest. He was a man of means, and while she was in 
the enjoyment of his wealth she had all the servants she needed 
at her own bidding, instead of acting the part of a servant 
herself. 

From the simmer of 1883 the Sisters began to make money 
fast. Just after that time the receipts from the sale of milk and 
butter were sometimes five or six dollars per day, from that of 
wood eight or ten dollars per day, and from the laundry work 
as much as two hundred dollars per month. 

In the spring of 1883 a lady, who lived in Belton, and who 
was sick at the time, applied to the Sisters for some one to 
nurse her. The application was refused, but in thinking the 
matter over they came to the conclusion that they had done 
wrong in not sending some one. Soon after, another lady ap- 
plied to them for two young girls to act as nurses for children. 
This was also refused, because it was not thought best to let 
the younger members of the band go out to service. Before 
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the year was out a third application came, this time for a cook 
and general house-girl, and one of the Sisters was sent. She 
was paid three dollars and a half per week. From this time 
they accepted such employment regularly. They made the 
best of servants, and received in some instances one dollar per 
day, one of them getting as much as a dollar and twenty-five 
cents. During this period they conversed as little as possible 
with their neighbors of the world, and when they were em- 
ployed to do domestic service for others they would receive 
orders and talk about their work, but would discuss nothing 
else. The object of this, as stated by Mrs. McWhirter, was 
that they might be saved the necessity of explaining their faith 
to those who, having had no like experience, could not under- 
stand it. One of their great reasons for accepting employment 
as domestics was that they might, in this way, humble them- 
selves. It is not to be supposed that they did not feel the 
aversion to being hired out as servants which is natural to 
women who have been of high social standing. Whenever an 
application for a servant came, most of them would fall at once 
into a great fit of weeping, for no one wished to go; but go 
they did, and they gave such help as housekeepers do not 
often get. 

While the Sisters were going out as servants, a lady, who was 
keeping a hotel in Temple, nine miles from Belton, sent for two 
of them to help her. These were had, and she soon applied 
for and obtained three more. She paid them one dollar each 
per day. In this way the Sanctificationists got their first ex- 
perience in the business which they now carry on with such 
success. 


The Sisters continued to engage in domestic service up to 


August 1887, at which time it became necessary to have the 
help of all in the hotel and the laundry they had opened, and 
they went out no more. 

Some peculiarities of the faith held by the Sanctificationists 
are shown by their action in a case involving life insurance. 
The husband of one of them belonged to the Knights of Honor, 
and in 1883 he died, leaving two thousand dollars due her as a 
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death benefit. The officers of the Belton lodge went to her 
with the money, and sought to persuade her to take it, but she 
would not. She had previously declined the offer of help from 
the members in nursing her husband before he died and in 
burying him afterwards, and she now refused to touch a dollar 
of the insurauce on his life. Upon this her brother petitioned 
that she should be tried for lunacy, which was done, and she 
was convicted. The conviction was based mainly upon her re- 
fusal of the insurance money. She was sent to the asylum, but 
after a time she was discharged as a patient; being kept, how- 
ever, in the institution as a seamstress. She saved from her 
wages in this capacity ninety dollars, which, on her return to 
Belton, went into the common fund. Meanwhile her brother 
had been appointed receiver of her estate, and had collected the 
two thousand dollars. 

Within a year and a half from the time the first house was 
erected by the Sisters, three others were built for rent, in order 


to invest the surplus money on hand. They were located upon 


lots belonging to Mr. McWhirter, and, as in the first case, he 
protested, but suffered the houses to be rented and the rent to 
be collected by his wife. In November, 1883, the man that 
had refused to let the laundry work be done at his house died, 
and his wife at once took possession of the homestead. From 
this time it was partly occupied by herself, and partly rented as 
a boarding-house, for which it was favorably located. When it 
was first rented, twenty-five dollars per month was paid for it; 
but more rooms were needed for the boarders, and when these 
were built the rent was raised to fifty dollars per month. May 
10, 1886, the Sisters took charge of the place themselves and 
opened a hotel. All the boarders except two or three left at 
once, and for a year the patronage they had amounted to al- 
most nothing. During this time the town folks of Belton 
worked against them quite effectually. If any stranger that 
had chanced to stop with them went .out into the town before 
he had ascertained by experience what good fare they set on 
their tables, and what clean beds they gave him to sleép in, he 
usually made some excuse and left at once; but if he stayed 
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long enough to learn about these things, he would be quite 
content to remain. In 1887 the house all at once filled up and 
became popular. Many of the town people went there to 
board, and families of the first rank in society found quarters 
there. From that time the success of the hotel was assured, 
and it has now become the principal source of the Sanctifica- 
tionists’ income. 

In 1885 the machinery for a steam laundry was brought to 
Belton by one of the Scottish brothers who had suffered the 
whipping in 1880. He had returned at length and was making 
money, but no longer lived in communion with the Sanctifica- 
tionists. The Methodists had meanwhile built themselves 
another church, and he bought the old one, which had played 
such a prominent part in the history of the Sanctification 
society, and set up his machinery in it. He failed to make 
the laundry pay, and in January, 1886, the Sisters took the 
building and machinery off his hands, paying five thousand 
dollars for the whole. They still own it and have managed it, 
by doing nearly all the work themselves, very successfully. It 
has chanced that the laundry is just across the strect from the 
hotel. Since the latter was opened the former has been gradu- 
ally converted into an adjunct to it, and at present does no 
washing except for members of the community or what is 
strictly necessary in carrying on the business. 

In 1887 Mr. McWhirter died. His wife was not with him. 
She says that she felt moved by her affection for her husband 
to go to him, but restrained by her faith from going, and that 
she did not know what to do. She therefore waited for a sign, 
and finally decided that if he sent for her she would take it for 
such. As to whether he did send or not, the evidence is very 
conflicting. Mrs. McWhirter declares positively that he did 
not, and that if he had done so she would have gone to him at 
once. ‘Lhe testimony of the citizens of Belton is various and 
not easily to be reconciled. Be this as it may, Mr. McWhir- 
ter’s faith in his wife remained unshaken to the last. By the 
laws of Texas one-half of the estate was hers, and he made her 
executrix, without bond, of his will, which was to the effect 
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that the remainder should be equally divided among his sons 
and daughters. The estate was appraised at nearly twenty 
thousand dollars. Mrs. McWhirter has managed it, and made 
the division to the satisfaction, so far as is apparent, of all con- 
cerned, 

Such is the story of the origin of the Belton Sanctificationist 
community. There remains to give a more detailed account of 
its present organization and condition. 

The membership now reaches thirty-two in all. It has never 
been more than about fifty, and the maximum was passed early 
in 1880. For several years the number has varied but little. 
Of those who are members at present, two are married men, 
whose faith has cut them off from their families, two are un- 
married young men, three are boys, nine are widows whose 
husbands are dead, or divorced, or have disappeared, eight are 
unmarried women and girls over sixteen, and eight are girls 
under sixteen. Two or three of the little girls have been com- 
mitted by their parents to the Sisters in order to be reared. 
Not counting these, eleven families are represented here; but, 
of course, no one of them is complete, and most have living 
members cut off with the world from which the band has with- 
drawn. These absent members are, however, not barred from 
intercourse with their relatives in the community if they seek 
after it. Unsanctified brothers visit their sanctified mothers 
and sisters here, and are made welcome, though the Sanctifica- 
tionists themselves visit neither relatives nor friends. Not long 
since one of the Sisters left the band and married, and now she 
has a little babe; but she has lately been to see those from 


whom she has gone back, and they received her with perfect 
kindness. 


The community now owns property worth at cash value fifty 
thousand dollars, nearly all of which is real estate, and half of 
which has been purchased with the surplus of the common 
fund. Upto this year (1891) it was not incorporated, and, 
though each member who had brought a homestead into it 
held the deed to that, the titles to most of the property rested 
with Mrs. McWhirter. But in June last a corporation was 
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formed by the Sisters and a charter- obtained. The name 
chosen for the corporation is the Central Hotel Company. This 
company now has the title to the hotel property and to an ad- 
joining lot. It was intended that all the real estate should be 
conveyed to the corporation, but a hindrance to this has been 
found in the fact that the charter confers power to hold only 
such real estate as may be necessary to conduct the hotel busi- 
ness. Some other device will have to be sought in order to 
secure the title of the community’s real estate to the members 
in common. 

One reason for the incorporation of the community just at 
this time is that the growth of the hotel business demands an 
extension of facilities. The present buildings must either be 
added to or else entirely replaced with new ones, and the pros- 
pective increase in the value of the real estate makes it the more 
necessary that the question concerning the titles should be 
settled at once, as far as possible. More room is needed, es- 
pecially in order that the Sisters themselves may be comfort- 
ably housed during the winter. Mrs. McWhirter claims to have 
this object in view more than that of increasing the common 
income. She says that they would not know how to dispose of 
a considerable surplus if they had it. It would be contrary to 
their principles for them to make gifts to any existing benevo- 
lent or educational institution with which they are not con- 
nected, and they claim to have no connection whatever with 
associations similar in faith or practice in any quarter. 

The real estate belonging to the community is made up 
mostly of improved town lots in Belton, and includes some of 
the most valuable property in the place. Part of it consists of 
farms. There are three of these, and all of them are managed 
as adjuncts to the hotel. Two of them and part of the third 
are rented, and the rents, which are paid in kind, are used, 
except the cotton, in feeding the horses and cows that it is 
found necessary to keep. The remaining part of the third is 
cultivated by the Sisters themselves with some hired help, and 
its produce is used in supplying the hotel table or in feeding 
the stock. They intend to have it worked next year by the 
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boys belonging to the band, together with such hired laborers as 
may be needed. 

The net income of the community is about eight hundred 
dollars per month. Most of this is from the hotel, a consider- 
ably smaller portion being from the rents of store houses and 
dwellings. The laundry, as it is now managed, brings in no 
money, but simply reduces the general expense account. 

The management of the hotel, together with that of the farm, 
of which only a part is rented, is very systematic. Usually two 
of the women and four of the children are kept at the farm, 
which is about two miles from the hotel. During the winter 
the weaving of rag-carpets is carried on at the former. In the 
hotel the work is apportioned as follows: there is one cook 
for meat, one for bread and pastry, and one general assistant. 
One of the younger girls washes glass and silverware, and two 
wash the remaining dishes, while one of the little boys is kept 
about the kitchen to attend to odds and ends. Two of the 
young women wait in the dining-room, which will seat sixty 
comfortably, and their service is quite efficient. One of the 
Sisters, with one of the young girls to help, attends to the bed- 
rooms, of which there are thirty-five. Six of the women are 
required in the laundry two days in the week, and during the 
rest of the week these six have no regular work, but sew and 


do whatever comes to hand. Whenever the work is pressing 


at any particular point, help is given according to the necessity. 
There is a change all round, including the farm, every month, 
and the cooks are now changed every two weeks. The average 
day’s work is only about four hours, and, when that is done, 
each is free to amuse herself as she chooses. 

Of the four men belonging to the community, one is in New 
York engaged in dealing in pianos.* The other three are em- 
ployed in different capacities, one as clerk for the hotel, another 
as engineer for the laundry, and the third as community car- 
penter. 

The Sisters spend their leisure in various ways, such as read- 


* This is a community experiment. 
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ing, practising on the piano, painting, etc. They read es- 
pecially such works as those of Tolstoi and Bellamy. Among 
the periodicals which they take, or receive with considerable 
regularity from one source or another, are the Forum, the 
North American Review, the Arena, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly, the Woman’s Journal published in Boston, a dental 
magazine published in New York, and the principal daily 
papers of Texas. They take also the Flaming Sword, published 
by Cyrus Teed, of Chicago, but they do not subscribe to its 
doctrines. 

No uniform is worn by the Sanctificationists, nor have they 
ever adopted one, though it has been their custom to dress 
plainly. There seems to be a tendency among them now to al- 
low themselves a little more latitude in this respect. Formerly 
they wore sun-bonnets without exception, but now they wear 
hats a great deal. 

While the Sisters do not visit, and while they are usually to be 
found only where their work is, they have not despised to 
travel and see something of the world. In the summer of 
1880, the whole band visited New York, making quite an ex- 
cursion of it. They went in three divisions, each of which was 
gone about six weeks. Most of the time was spent in New 
York city, and in order to make the trip more pleasant and less 
expensive they rented a house on Madison Avenue near Cen- 
tral Park, and made it their home while they were there. They 
went by various routes, including that by ocean steamer from 
Galveston, and exchanged tickets to return, so that each came 
back a different way from that she followed going. The total 
expense was about three thousand dollars. It is their intention 
to see in a similar manner the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

It is the desire of the Sisters to make their community as 
complete within itself and as independent of the world as prac- 
ticable. To this end they keep up a school for the smaller 
children, which is taught by one of themselves. It is kept up 
most of the time, but has not been very regular in its hours 
since the hotel was occupied. Only the younger members of 
the community are taught, and the instruction is not very ex- 
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tensive, including only the elementary branches up to geog- 
raphy, grammar and arithmetic. The community has also its 
own dentist, in the person of one of the Sisters. She has 
learned the art mostly from books, with some instruction from 
dental surgeons who practice in Belton and the neighboring 
town of Temple. She does all the work for the band, extract- 
ing teeth, filling them, and putting in new sets whenever neces- 
sary. An office has been properly equipped for her, and she 
has done a considerable amount of work for the boarders at the 
hotel and the people of the town; but for this, since she had 
obtained no license, she charged only the cost of the material 
used. 

The Sisters sometimes receive instruction from others, but 
not often, and when they do, it is rarely from any one that is 
not a boarder at the hotel. One of them who shows a talent 
for drawing had a few lessons from a young lady boarder. 
Quite a number of them had music lessons, part vocal and part 
instrumental, from a German teacher who made his home in 
the hotel for some time.* On the whole, however, they show 
little disposition to avail themselves of advantages which are to 
be had from the world, and for which they are able to pay, 
unless such advantages come and offer themselves with a show 
of all safety and convenience; and they have carefully avoided 
any arrangement by which one of them would be isolated from 
the others, as would be required if she went out into the world 
in order to seek any kind of special culture or training. Mrs. 


McWhirter says that they would be ready to send the girls out 


to boarding schools if it were “revealed” to them that they 
should; and she says further that such a revelation might 
come, but that their experience has not taught them to ex- 
pect it. 

It is worthy of note, that the community occasionally lends 
its aid in the promotion of public enterprises. In one instance 
it subscribed five hundred dollars towards subsidizing a railroad 
which the citizens of Belton were trying to secure. Its practice 
in this respect, however, can scarcely yet be taken as indicating 
a settled policy. 
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As to the present faith of the Sanctificationists, it is worth 
while perhaps to say but little. They claim to be “living the 
Bible,” but, of course, the life is according to their own inter- 
pretation of the book. They do not hesitate to work on Sun- 
day when it is either necessary or convenient. They no longer 
have formal worship of any kind. In this, they have changed 
greatly from what they were at first. They then had regular 
and frequent devotional exercises. At present the nearest ap- 
proach to such exercises is to be found in their discussion 
among themselves of their religious experience, which they try 
to interpret so that it will serve to guide them. They fre- 
quently obtain this guidance from dreams; but Mrs. McWhir- 
ter claims that they get their greatest help from a delicate 
sense which belongs to the entire community rather than to 
any individual member, and which enables them to detect any 
mistake they have made or false step they have taken, by caus- 
ing an unpleasant reaction to be felt by the whole body. In 
the case, for example, where the German teacher gave music 
lessons to some of the Sisters at the hotel, they all began to 
feel after a time that something was wrong; so they discon- 
tinued the lessons, and the feeling of harmony was restored. 
They had a similar experience when the back-sliding member 
married. While she was still with them they all felt a psychical 
disturbance due to her unfaithfulness, but when she was gone 
the feeling was removed. 

There seems to be at work in this community no disorgan- 
izing force due to dissatisfaction arising from inequality of ser- 
vice. No one appears to toil unwillingly, or to think that the 
others do less than their respective shares. 

The whole matter is summed up by Mrs. McWhirter in the 
statement that it is the work of God, under whose protection 


the Sisters live, and by whom a way will always be opened for 


them. The people of Belton sum it up by saying that Mrs. 
McWhirter is the centre and soul of the organization, that its 
prolonged existence and success are due to her really extraor- 
dinary powers and to her strange influence over her followers, 
and that when she is gone there will be the end of it. 


GEORGE P. GARRISON. 





NEED OF TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR A NEW 
PROFESSION.* 


— you look in the ranks of the wage-earner or the 

philanthropist, it is to-day impossible to get a suitable 
superintendent of charities for a city of fifteen thousand or 
twenty thousand inhabitants, (or even a larger city,) because 
no one knows anything about how to carry on the work. The 
wage-earner knows absolutely nothing of scientific charity. He 
has never heard of “ friendly visitors ;’’ knows nothing of the 
merits or demerits of outdoor relief; boys’ clubs have no at- 
tractions for him, and _ he fails lamentably in the effort to man- 
age them: prison reform is so far an unknown language that 
he has no ideas as to the discharged prisoners or probationers: 
and night lodging-houses and wood-yards are equally beyond 
his ken. Charity is so little of a science to him that he can 
neither understand that idea himself, nor force it into the mind 
of an unwilling public. On the other hand, the young man of 
missionary impulses has his head full of science, but his oppor- 
tunities for the practice of the art have been too meagre for 
valuable results. He has no experience on which to draw for 
the detection of fraud; he has no knowledge of the practical 
difficulties of administration which will confront him in an un- 
sympathetic community, unwilling to contribute for the support 
of a charity which has no visible results, and skeptical of the 


need of anything beyond the usual public relief, or different 


from it. 

And yet, the whole question of the success or failure of 
charity organization depends upon the discovery of some in- 
dividual who adds to knowledge wisdom, and combines with 
right theory some experience. In the cities of New London 
and Norwich such work is carried on with amazing success, 


because that somewhere, somehow, they were fortunate enough 
e 
* Extract from a paper by Miss Anna L. Dawes, read at the International Congress 


of Charities, Correction and Philanthropy, in June, 1893. 
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to discover suitable men who consented to take the place of 
secretary. I know some larger cities where this work fluctuates 
between success and failure because of the difficulty of finding 
such a person. I know two flourishing cities, one of forty or 
fifty thousand inhabitants, and one of eighteen thousand, in 
each of which a Charity Organization Society, or practically 
that, of long standing and years of success, is now declining 
rapidly or on the verge of death because of the utter impossi- 
bility, after a long trial, of finding a new superintendent. In 
one of these cases with which I am too sadly familiar, the asso- 
ciation commenced with a superintendent of rare qualities, but 
without training in the work. This lack was supplied by a 
great interest, but when circumstances obliged him to leave the 
place, it appeared that no one could be found to fill it. A 
superintendent of a New York mission, a local philanthropist, a 
benevolent woman, a Young Men’s Christian Association secre- 
tary—all proved to be without the technical knowledge neces- 
sary for such work. Inquiry among a large number of experts 
in Boston, New York, and elsewhere, failed to bring any help. 
One and all replied, ““We could find places for a dozen such 
men to-day, if we could find the men.” I have made a hasty 
study of the very valuable report read before this Congress by 
Mr. C. D. Kellogg, and find that both his statistics and his 
counsels confirm my belief. He tells us of twenty-two Charity 
Organization Societies in 1882, and eleven affiliated societies. 
Of these thirty-three societies, only nine were in cities of over 
twenty thousand inhabitants. Thirteen societies had already 
lapsed, and of these, seven were in these small cities. In 1892, 
the number of Charity Organization Societies alone had in- 
creased to ninety-two—with no mention of affiliated societies— 
and this growth was almost altogether in the large cities; for, 
so far as I could judge in my hasty examination, (no statistics 
of population for 1892 are given,) out of the seventy new soci- 
eties no more than twelve are in towns or small cities. These 
figures are very suggestive, and the conclusions drawn by so 
learned and able an expert are no less so. In speaking of the 
lapsed societies, Mr. Kellogg says: ‘Probably the lack of 
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trained and capable superintendents, and of suitable friendly 
visitors, is the chief cause of miscarriage; for where a society 
has been able to command these and to put them in control of 
its work, it has taken root and won support to its standards.” 


And again, he says of certain particular societies that ‘the em- 
ployment of a paid and expert superintendent has been found 
to put an end to feebleness and inefficiency.” 

I am convinced that it is not so much lack of willing individ- 
uals, as entire lack of opportunity for training, that is the real 
trouble. For no matter how much a man may wish to go into 
this work, there is no place where he can learn its duties. Our 
theological seminaries have (some of them) chairs of sociology, 
but he is not a minister in any sense of the word; our colleges 
and universities are turning their attention more and more to 
this branch of the humanities. Mr. Kellogg tells us of eleven 
colleges and universities with such chairs; and I notice in the 
morning papers that out of six essays read yesterday at the 
Vassar commencement, one was on Charity and one on Prisons; 
but they produce students of the science, men ready to teach 
it, to investigate its laws, but much too widely educated to take 
administrative places of the character I have outlined, except 
in the large cities, and much too expensively educated for such 
salaries as are possible elsewhere. Moreover, these men are 
not educated in details—that is the business of a professional 
school—and.to a large extent they are, in the nature of the 
case, educated away from the people, rather than taught new 
points of contact with them. A class of larger and more im- 
portant places has already arisen, directly suited to college-bred 
men and women, and rapidly filling up with such students, as 
we have evidence before us; but it is not my purpose to dwell 
upon these places, nor am I concerned with the work of the 
college settlements, which belongs, as that work has been con- 
ceived, primarily and chiefly to the scientific study of the social 
problem. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, seeing its own sim- 
ilar need, has established a school in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, where their secretaries are specially educated for their 
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work, and in that school instruction is also given in the work 
of pastor’s assistant, and Sunday-school superintendent, and 
other similar offices, But this school is distinctly religious in 
its methods, and to some extent evangelistic in its character, as 
indeed comports with its avowed object. And this is the case 
also with the tiaining school established by Mr. Moody in this 
city, and with all such schools or courses that have yet been 
established, so far as 1am aware. But that does not meet the 
need of charity organization societies. Their work, although 
founded on religion and thoroughly religious in its character, is 
distinctly not religious in its methods. It is conceived on dif- 
ferent lines, and maintained by persons of many different re- 
ligious beliefs and of none at all. Training in the science and 
methods of religious work does not give the knowledge or ex- 
perience necessary for this particular work. I will not detain 
you with the statistics which would compare the amount of 
time, money, and organization spent in training the religious 
workers of the various kinds, and the amount, which is (let me 
say) wot spent in training workers for benevolent organization 
at home. 

What is needed, it seems to me, is some course of study 
where an intelligent young person can add to an ordinary edu- 
cation such branches as may be necessary for this purpose, 
with a general view of those special studies in political and so- 
cial science which are most closely connected with the problem 
of poverty; and where both he and his associate, already 
learned in the study of books, can be taught what is now the 
alphabet of charitable science—some knowledge of its underly- 
ing ideas, its tried and trusted methods, and some acquaintance 
with the various devices employed for the upbuilding of the 
needy, so that no philanthropic undertaking, from a model 
tenement house to a kindergarten or a sand heap, will be alto- 
gether strange to his mind. Some more immediately practical 
experience of the work likely to be required should also be 
given, some laboratory practice in the science of charity, if we 
may. so speak. And this course should be made under such 


auspices and should cover so brief a period, should be so super- 
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ficial you may say, that it need not be unduly expensive. For 
the size gua non of this profession is the possibility of procuring 
trained workers for a moderate salary. The day must come 
soon when it will be possible, or the whole scheme will fall to 
the ground so far as any localities except the large cities are 
concerned. 

The only purpose of thesefew words is to emphasize the 
need of such workers, the possible supply, and the entire 
lack of any opportunity for learning the science and the art 
of charity. It seems to me that the time has come when 
either through a course in some established institution, or in an 
institution by itself, or by the old-fashioned method never yet 
improved upon for actual development—the method of experi- 
mental training as the personal assistant of some skilled worker 
—it ought to be possible for those who would take up this 
work, to find some place for studying it as a profession. And 
it is because I have felt that this must be a problem common 
to.all countries, and urgent in all localities, that I have ventured 
to present it here. 

ANNA L. DAWES. 






















NOTES. 


INCE the last number of the Review appeared, both the Twen- 

tieth National Conference of Charities and Correction and 
Philanthropy have been held in the World’s Fair City. The different 
sections of the first devoted their attention entirely to the reports of 
the work in the past, and the proceedings of these meetings will be 
especially valuable, because they will furnish the student in this field 
a very comprehensive knowledge of the past as a basis for future effort, 
and a complete set should be secured by every active worker in char- 
ity, every college, every minister. While the International Congress 
was not conspicuously successful either in the attendance or the en- 
thusiasm shown, or for the pronounced international character of the 
gathering—for what with the attractions of the Fair, the great difficulty 
that was experienced in hearing in most of the rooms of the institute, 
and the comparatively small number of foreign delegates present, 
none of the expectations or hopes for these things were realized—it 
will yet be known, perhaps, as the most successful Congress thus far 
held, because of the great amount of excellent material on Charities 
and Correction that was collected in the various Sections from all parts 
of the civilized world. These papers, it is hoped, will be, all of them, 
put into type; and if so, the Congress which was the occasion of their 
collection will be a memorable one indeed. It is to be regretted that 
we cannot give our readers a report of these sessions, but one that 
would have any value whatever would require more space than is at 
our command. We shall publish in the Review, however, some of the 
most valuable papers presented at the Congress. All of the papers 
of the Charity Organization Section and of the Hospital Section will 
be published in full, and will soon be ready, doubtless, for distribution- 


The /ron Age of June 29, 1893, contains an account of a step taken 
by some Brooklyn firm in the right direction—in the direction of 
godliness, if the adage is true. Mr. J. H. Williams, the head of this 
firm, “after long consideration and investigation convinced himself of 
the material advantages which would result from supplying his men 
with bathing facilities,” and has built in connection with his works (he 
is a maker of drop forgings) a bath house similar in plan to that of the 
People’s Baths, described in the Review for 1893. The room is fitted 
with twelve bathing compartments, in each of which there is a shower- 
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bath with water at any desired temperature. The advantages of this 
system are that many can bathe in a very short time; that no attend- 
ant is required to fill and cleanse tubs; that no soiled water touches 
the body, and so there is no danger of communicating disease ; that it 
economizes space, water and cost. In Germany such baths have been 
provided in several factories with good results, such as the improved 
and increased working ability of those using them. ‘This system should 


recommend itself to employers who are interested in the comfort: 
health and welfare of their employés. Mr. Williams, speaking of the 
provision of bathing facilities, says: “As it is acknowledged that 
habitual bathing prevents disease, and promotes health and morality, 
baths for working people affect all classes of society. Employers are, 
therefore, under moral obligations to supply such facilities, and health 
and decency and humanity demand it, because few opportunities for 


? 


personal cleanliness are afforded to any but the privileged classes.’ 


A Conference on the Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children 
will be held, under the auspices of the State Charities Aid Association 
of New York, in the Assembly Hall of the United Charities Building in 
New York City, on November 14,15 and 16. Ifany State in the Union 
needs more than another to give attention to the subject of the care of 
dependent children, it is the State of New Vork, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the promoters of this conference will achieve in a large 
measure the objects they have in view. 


The first New England Conference of Charities and Correction will 
be held in Newton, Massachusetts, October 24, 25 and 26. -Among 
the subjects to be discussed are the following: Charity Organization, 
The Feeble Minded, Probation, its Relation to the Punishment of 
Crime, Destitute, Neglected and Morally Exposed Children, and Pub- 
lic Relief and Almshouses. This conference promises to be one of 
unusual interest and value. 


Among the names stricken by death from the list of active philan- 
thropists during the summer, the two best known are those of General 
Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, and Colonel Richard T. Auchmuty, 
who founded the Trade Schools in New York City. Both have been 
pioneers, both have given their energy and their means for the young 
men of our country, the one for the children of the aborigines and the 
freedmen, the other for the sons of the American workingmen. What 
General Armstrong has done in helping to give real freedom to those 
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who were liberated in the eyes of the law, Col. Auchmuty has done 
.in making independent, children of the free born, doomed, many of 
them, by ignorance and lack of manual skill, to unmanly, slavish lives. 


In the report of the Secretary of the Associated Charities of Min- 
neapolis, a statement is made of the receipts and expenditures of the 
general emergency fund, which includes among such items of expense 
as groceries and fuel, this item: “ Hughes system liquor cure.” And 
one of the Denver papers last summer mentioned the bids of three 
different “gold cure” establishments for the treatment of habitual 
drunkards in the hands of the public. Inasmuch as New York re- 
formers cannot get cumulative sentences, they might imitate the ex- 
ample of these two western enterprising towns. 


‘The American Economic Association has just published a monograph 
by Emily Greene Balch on “ Public Assistance in France.” The writer, 
after a detailed description of the system, asks to what extent the pub- 
lic relief there provided relieves existing suffering, and whether it pau- 
perizes or educates. She says, in answer to the first question, ‘There 
is no guarantee against extreme and helpless suffering in France, ex- 
cept for certain classes of children and insane. More than a third of 
the population of France are without even a chance of public out-door 
relief, and a far larger part without opportunity of refuge in a hospital 
or asylum. Even when all the organs of public assistance are in ope- 
ration, the relief afforded is commonly meagre and arbitrary, propor- 
tioned in its total amount not to the needs of the population as most 
wisely understood but to the endowments that happen to be available.” 
And to the second question she answers, that while the general im- 
pression that France has not suffered from the curse of pauperism as 
England has may be true, this is not absolute proof of the superiority 
of the French system. The French system has a voluntary character, 
and has for that reason advantages over the compulsory systems, and it 
may be asked whether the proverbial thrift of the French peasant has 
not some incentive in this fact, or rather pauperism some discourage- 
ment. This evil is cited on the other hand—the existence of endow- 
ments making possible the “inscription of a whole village on the 
pauper roll, a misfortune which could not happen under a system of 
poor-rates.”’ Again, it may be asked, need it happen under a voluntary 
system P 
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STATISTICS OF OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


'T’HE last National Conference of Charities and Corrections ap- 
pointed a committee to gather from all available sources data for 
the study of outdoor relief, public and private. The difficulties in the 
way are very great. The committee has no fund for use, and all that is 
done must come from good will. After consultation it has been de- 
cided to confine the inquiry to a few vital points. Readers of the 
Cuaritirs REVIEW can aid the committee by suggestions and by helping 
to secure correspondents in various states. The inquiry of a corre- 
spondent may cover a state, a county, a town, oracity. It should seek 
data on these points : 
1. The population of the area by decades. 
2. The outdoor relief of that area at the same intervals, as far back 
as facts can be found : 
A. Public outdoor relief : 
Families, adults and children. 
Amounts given, for support, rent, burial and for medical aid. 
B. Church outdoor relief; same items and by denominations. 
C. Benevolent societies’ relief, not by mutual benefit associations. 
Suggestions of sources and offers of help may be addressed to the 


Committee, care of 
C. R. HENDERSON, 


Social Science Department, University of Chicago. 
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Charity Organization Society Summary from May Ist to 
October 1st, 1893. 


May 1ST TO 
SEPT. rsT, 1893. 


Financial. 
Current receipts from contributions. $3,4 
Current expenses 
New members 
Registration Bureau. 


Requests for information 
Reports sent out 


District Work. 
DE ONS, cio dcdca doesent ees 1,293 


6,134 
1,609 


Street Beggars. 


Total number dealt with 
Of whom were warned 
Of whom arrested and committed. 


Wood Yard. 
Days’ work given 
Loads of wood sold 
Laundry. 


Women employed 
Days’ work given 


Receipts for work done $2,245 50 


Penny Provident Fund. 


Stamp stations 
Depositors 
Deposits ..-..+--ceeeeseeeecees 


May 1st TO Sept. 
SEPT. IST, 1892. 1893. 


48 


1,025 
6,208 
1,001 


183 
go 


93 


123 56 
1,569 428 


$1,807 72 $496 6 


222 167 
30,000 22,515 
$17,466 72 $14,698 28 





